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Furniture Co. 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL 


The Largest and Best Assorted 
Stock of 


Furniture, Garpets, Bedding 


Upholstered Goods, Shades, Etc., 
iv Southern California 
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THE ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE 





3,500 FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA 
At the summit of the great cable incline, on Mt. Lowe 
Railway. The Echo Mountain House is the finest and 
best equipped mountain hotel in the world, and is 
second to none of the world-famed hotels of Southern 
California. In location it has no equal, being immedi- 
ately overlooking the San Gabriel Valley, with moun- 
tains, foothills, ever verdant valleys, towns, villages, 
old mission, sea beach, shipping, islands and ocean in 
full view. The climate is delightful both winter and 
summer It is never hot and never cold. On the 
verandas there are always cool breezes in summer, and 
in winter it is warmer than in the valley below. The 
sunrises and sunsets witnessed from its porches and 
verandas equal in splendor the most gorgeous displays 
pictured by European visitors, An additional attraction 
is the Lowe Observatory, presided over by the eminent 
astronomer, Dr. Lewis Swift. It is temporarily located 
on Echo Mountain and is reached by carriage drive 
from the hotel. A night spent at the great sixteen- 
inch telescope with Dr. Swift will be more satisfactory 
than a visit tothe Lick Observatory on Mount Hamil- 
ton. For rates apply to ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


Echo Mountain, Los Angeles County, California. 
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HAWLEY, KING & CO. 


AGENTS 


Columbus Buggy Co. and Keating Wheel Co. 


EVERYTHING ON WHEELS 





Broughams for Theater or Evening Parties. Phaetons 
for Ladies. Carriages for Families. Bike Buggies for 
Horsemen. ‘Traps for Park Driving. Special Buggies 
for Doctors. Carts for Children. See new stock at our 


BRANCH SALESROOM 


210-212 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LOS ANGELES 


THE SEA COAST OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


NE of the most attractive features of Southern Cal- 
ifornia is the long line of sea coast, which extends 
in a northwesterly and southeasterly direction for 

a distance of about 275 miles, from above Point Concepcion 
in Santa Barbara county to the Mexican boundary line just 
below San Diego. Between these two points there is much 
to interest the tourist, the naturalist, the geologist and the 
lover of nature. 

A great advantage which this coast possesses over similar 
lines of shore on the Atlantic is the fact that its beauties and 
attractions may be enjoyed during every month of the year. 
The larger mass of the great Japan warm stream that reaches 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Traveling east from Point Concepcion, along the coast of 
Santa Barbara county some of the most romantic scenery in 
Southern California is found, with sloping foothills covered 
with live oaks in the back ground and the channel islands 
looming up from the peaceful ocean. Many travelers see a 
great resemblance between the coast near Santa Barbara and 
the Bay of Naples. 

The picturesque scenery continues through Ventura county 
and the western portion of Los Angeles county, where the 
mountains come close down to the sea shore. The location 
of Santa Monica is very similar to that of Santa Barbara, 
which gives it a particularly mild climate. South of Santa 
Monica is Redondo, and then the bold promontory of Point 
Fermin is passed, on the other side of which is San Pedro. 
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the American coast about latitude fifty degrees, sweeps south- 
ward along the shores with an average breadth of three or 
four hundred miles, and a rate of about sixteen miles per 
day. Asa consequence the climate is so mild that sea-bath- 
ing is indulged in by all but the most delicate, even at 
Christmas time. 

The northern limit of this mild climate is found at Point 
Concepcion, north of which there is a great change, as those 
who journey from San Francisco to Southern California by 
steamer soon find out. A few miles north of the point there 
is generally a strong wind blowing, which continues with 
more or less intensity all along the coast from there north, 
while just south of the point the ocean may be, and generally 
is, almost as calm as a mill pond. 


CATALINA COAST. 


After leaving San Pedro and Long Beach, the coast, along 
the shore of Orange county, becomes less mountainous, the 
range being further inland. 

San Juan Capistrano is a picturesque point, with the ruins 
of an old mission. From here to San Diego the Southern 
California Railway runs close to or upon the sea shore, giving 
travelers an excellent opportunity to admire the beauties of 
this attractive stretch of country, which is destined before 
long to be thickly settled. 

Of the picturesque coast of Catalina Island and its deep, 
transparent waters, the caverns and sea-worn cliffs of La 
Jolla, or of San Diego city and its beautiful bay, and 
Coronado with its big hotel, space will not permit more 
than a mention in this article. 
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DEER HUNTING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


from pictures only, are quite apt when they 
first hunt for one, to be looking for some 
large animal in statuesque pose, distance 
about forty feet. With eyes so trained by 
fancy one might hunt a whole season where 
deer were plenty and never see one unless 
\ in fullrun. A deer at rest on the ground 
where he generally feeds, lives and sleeps, is, even when 
standing up, one of the hardest of all things to catch with 
the eye. Especially is this the case with the deer of South- 
ern California when in the chaparral that once robed in 
The exceptions 





dense, somber green so many of the hills. 





HOSE who have formed their idea of deer 
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seems unusually grateful, and will sometimes jump it a 
dozen times the same night to show his appreciation of your 
kindness. The teeth that have been chattered loose by dry 
ranchers sitting up all night to get a shot at one of these 
visitors average several dozen to each pound of venison 
secured. Unless so near that they are quite sure to smell a 
man, it is next to impossible to see a deer even by moon- 
light. And almost as difficult is it for one not used to night 
shooting to hit one at night, even with a shot gun. Unless 
in a pit in the ground so as to see the deer’s whole body 
above the horizon, the tyro is quite apt to miss or only 
cripple the game. 

Little better does the hay granger generally fare when, 
with grim determination, he starts out to track the marauders 


to their brushy home on the mountain the next morning. 


we ae oe 


A LONG SHOT. 


are few, and nothing but trained eyes of the keenest by 
nature will make a good deer hunter; for on seeing this 
game before it sees you depends the greatest part of the 
hunter’s success. 

The deer of Southern California, though commonly called 
‘* black tail,’’ is the mule deer of the Rocky Mountains and 
Mexico, named after his immense ears. He is still found in 
all the rough hills from coast to mountain top where not too 
much hunted, If not worried too much lhe cares little for 
settlement, Some kinds of it he especially loves. He dotes 
on the chap who plants muscat grapes up some little cafion, 
and is not at all particular whether you plant plums or 
apples for him to browse on. If accommodated with an 
extra high fence to give him plenty of play and exercise he 


In the somber depths of the dense chaparral the deer often 
lies so close expecting that you will pass without seeing him, 
that you may almost tread on him before he will stir. And 
he is rarely safer than when the first stroke of his sharp 
hoofs almost throws the dust in youreyes. By the time you 
have whirled your rifle into position there is nothing left to 
shoot at, and the crack of brush soon ceases as the game, 
with lowered head and silent tread skulks softly out of sight. 

In more open brush he rarely waits, but hearing afar the 
clumsy tread of heavy boots is ‘‘ just a goin’ over the ridge"’ 
well out of shot about the time the hunter, under cover of a 
tall clump of sumac or photinia, scrambles on a rock to get 
a good view of the ground. The experienced hunter knows 
that such deer, being well filled with substantial raisin 
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grapes, will lie down very early and he either gets on the 
hills by daybreak or lets them alone. 

The finest hunting is in and around the live oak groves 
when acorns are ripe. The deer are not only fond of these, 
but on this feeding ground will linger late in the morning if 
not too much disturbed. Some of them are like old English 
parks and the hunting is the easiest in the world. In the 
shade of live oaks that were pioneers when Cabrillo was in 
his cradle, you have only to lounge cautiously about, keep- 
ing a keen eye on the adjacent hills as well as down the dim 
aisles of the forest. And often you will have to stoop low 
and scan all the vistas that radiate away from you. Beware 
that your untrained eye does not pass over something look- 
ing like mere sticks, for they may be a pair of trim legs 
with the body above them hidden by the hanging green of 
some majestic oak. 

And when, after long inspection, you perhaps see one of 
the sticks move, or see a head come down to the ground, or 
a big round ear show against a patch of sunlight, it by no 
means follows that you have the game. Long shots are 
very unreliable in such ground on account of the unseen 
twigs that are strong enough to deflect a bullet, as well as 
the difficulty of ascertaining dis- 
tance in such surroundings. The 
ground that makes such easy walk- 
ing is so open that the deer has the 
same advantage over you that you 
have over him. Your eyes are 
better than his to determine the 
nature of anything at rest, but in 
detecting a motion his eyes are in- 
finitely superior to yours. You will 
therefore need all possible caution 
in getting closer. 

Sometimes you may approach 
under cover of a tree trunk and 


HOME OF THE MULE-EARED DEER, 


perhaps a little water course sunk 
below the level of the grove may aid you, but if the deer is 
eating acorns from the ground you may crawl quite near him 
over plain, open ground, provided you may have brought 
with you your nerve and patience, without which you have 
no business hunting deer. When his head is down you may 
creep along with little danger of his seeing you, but the 
moment he raises it you must stop and remain in whatever 
position you happen to be. As he will raise his head every 
minute or two to look for danger, and look for some time, 
you often find this very awkward. The moment he drops 
it again for another acorn, scramble out the best time you 
can without making any noise, for the deer is liable at any 
time to think the acorns somewhere else are better, and it 
may take him but a moment to wheel entirely out of your 
sight. Nor is it so easy as one might think, after traveling 
a hundred yards or two in this way, to hold a rifle with 
steadiness for a sure shot. Attempting to rest your elbow 
on the ground is a dangerous reliance for one not used to it, 
and when you are unnerved by crawling and anxiety, the 
way a big buck will dwindle into one of the smallest of 
marks through the sights of a rifle is wonderful. 

When a darker blue begins to creep over the chaparral 
and rosy haze to flood the valleys, then the deer are on foot 
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again after dozing away the heat of the day in shade. Then 
every little spot of grey, brown, white, and even black must 
be scanned with a quick and accurate eye. Now it may be 
the light grey rim of an ear above the brush, or the faint 
white of a rump in its depths, or the tine of a horn, looking 
to the common eye like the weather beaten tip of a bit of 
brush. Or it may be only a bit of fur that glistens like a 
thousand other things in the hills. Ten thousand things 
must be examined perhaps before you find what you want, 
but they are all so plain to the practiced eye that you can 
read dozens of them at once, though every one of them may 
appear like part of a deer. 

And when the eye has caught some faint spot, and watched 
it long enough to be sure of what it is, it may be too small 
a mark, or it may be uncertain where the body is, or the 
whole may be too far away. Then to make a long detour 
to get closer without coming into sight of it, and find it 
again after losing sight of it for several minutes and chang- 
ing position entirely (on what, too, is probably strange 
ground) is the crucial test of patience and ingenuity. How- 
ever carefully you may have marked it, everything now 
looks alike and the spot you saw is gone. Change in the 
direction of light is alone often 
enough to make it vanish, and one 
is very prone to conclude too hastily 
that it is gone or that he was de- 
ceived. If you want a sure shot, 
patience alone will help you. But 
generally you are in too much haste 
and a sudden smash of brush and 
a whirl of shining grey above 
it is the result of your first careless 
movement. It curves gently down- 
ward, leaving your bullet just above 
it, and in a moment more is out of 
sight in some little unseen ravine 
or skulks away perhaps in brush 
no more than waist high. 

There are, however, exceptions to all rules, and among 
the many difficulties to be overcome the deer hunter will 
sometimes stumble upon an opportunity which, if seized, 
often partakes more of slaughter than science. An instance 
occurs to me, in the case of a friend who, after an unsuccess- 
ful hunt in the Temescal Range, had concluded, after doing 
his week’s washing, to strike camp and leave the region in 
disgust. As his one hunting suit comprised his entire ward- 
robe, it was necessary for him to repair to the adjacent creek 
clothed in little else than entire ignorance of there being 
anything larger than a rabbit within miles of the camp. In 
order to cover the latter possibility he had taken the precau 
tion to slip a single cartridge into his Winchester and take 
the rifle with him. He had not been long at nature’s wash 
tub when the opportunity for a rabbit dinner occurred and 
bang went the Winchester. Imagine his feelings 
when, after a few crashes through the brush, a 
magnificent stag reached an eminence on the opposite side 
of the river bank and, pausing within easy range, looked 
down upon him in wide-eyed os “ 
amazement for a moment and Fick Vow— Go fee_ 


then vanished from the scene. 
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A LOS ANGELES BANDIT. 





HOSE who have read Bret Harte and others of his 
school to advantage, know the stereotyped border 
town with its air of lawlessness and general disregard 

for morality and order. 

These pictures of Northern California and of settlements 
in other mining States, while they are correct even in detail 
as regards those localities, are representative only in outline 
of the conditions in Southern California during the same 
period. For here was color, suggestions of romance, lavish- 
ness of ornamentation in living and dress, which differed 
substantially from the life in the north, as things Latin differ 
from things Saxon. 

Freed from social restraint, northern nature was noisy, 
hilarious, quarrelsome, rough and pugnacious, with money 
or whisky usually for causa belli. ‘The flannel shirt and 
cowhide boots were accepted as elegant enough for any 
occasion, and anything so fine as a ‘‘ biled’’ shirt or broad- 
cloth coat was treated with the scorn such effeminacy 
deserved. But in Los Angeles, under the same conditions, 
there was music, fandangoes, gay and elegant apparel, and 
instead of the open warlike demonstrations of the north, 
brigandage worthy of Spain or Italy, and the ever-ready 
dagger to cut off an Oe 
enemy unawares. car Pe | 

In no way perhaps aoe 
is the difference between 
the two sections better 
illustrated than in the 
tales of outlawry which 
have come down to us in 
the annals of the argo- 
nauts and other chron- 
icles of the Forty-niners ; 
and among those none is 
more characteristic of the 
Southland than that of 
Antonacio Moreno, the 
handsome, blue-blooded 
Mexican, upon whose shoulders the mantle of the famous 
Murictta seemed for a time to have fallen. 

After the death of Murietta, his followers drifted south- 
ward, and Ios Angeles was soon in a state of siege. Citizens 
were stabbed or shot in broad daylight on the public streets, 
honest, money-laden ranchers robbed and murdered on the 
highway. No one seemed safe in any place from the solitary 
assassin or the mysterious band which came and went silently 
upon its sanguinary errands. 

The Rangers, citizen soldiers enlisted to protect the town, 
searched in vain for a clue to the whereabouts of the maraud- 
ers, and succeeded only in arriving in time to review the 
result of their work or in frightening a single bandit from 
the presence of his murdered victim. 

One October night in this fearful year of '53, in defiance 
of the shadow of disasters which hung over the Angel city, 
a large adobe house on upper Main street threw open its 
hospitable doors, and fair women arrayed as became the dark 
eyed daughters of the South, danced, smiled and coquetted 
with men upon whose brilliant apparel the severe fashions of 
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the gringo had made no impression. Light streamed from 
doors and windows recklessly opened to the street, proclaim- 
ing to all who might pass or draw near that plunder in 
abundance was within. ‘The tinkling of harp and guitar 
accompanied by the whirling figures and merry laughter of 
the careless inmates offered ample protection to any outsider 
who might wish to approach unobserved and view the gay 
scene within. 

The music grew louder and faster and the mirth more 
furious, when suddenly, without warning, the ball-room was 
invaded by a band of outlaws with a mysterious, masked 
leader who demanded politely, in Spanish, all the valuable 
jewels worn by the company. Even the fierce cadallero 
yielded hastily his jeweled dagger and sparkling button 
which had served to make him fine in the eyes of some 
favored senorita, and the fair women gave up, with pale 
faces, their treasured baubles, only too glad to save the 
gathering from ending 
in bloodshed, and 
age with thankful hearts 

watched the silent 
band take its depart 
ure. 
=  ~—S This last outrage in- 
—~—-.. creased the uneasiness 
of the community, and 
the householders even 


‘ 


wefll' feared to open their 
SNe doors at night to wel- 
~“W come a belated stran- 
ger. Men went every 
where armed, and the 
Ranger bands re 
doubled their efforts to 
overtake and capture 
the ubiquitous band. 
One cold, wet morn- 

“af ing in December, there 
appeared in the jail 
yard a ghastly pro 
cession, consisting of an Indian boy 
driving an ox cart, in which were ex 
tended five gory corpses, followed 
al by the tall, handsome figure of An- 





; tonacio Moreno. 

Moreno had been a Los Angeles merchant; had failed 
sometime before and disappeared. As he had been respected 
and trusted, his disappearance was considered mysterious, 
and his return in such company seemed strange and unac 
countable. His story was in keeping with the character of 
the times and people, and ran as follows: He had been 
captured by the band of robbers of which Luis Vulvia, 
Murietta’s lieutenant, was captain, and one Senati was 
second in command. Senati had killed the Los Angeles City 
Marshal, and for him fifteen hundred dollars reward had 
been offered ; so he — Moreno —-determined to bide his time 
and kill Senati. No chance offered for some months; when 
the band left Moreno in charge of Senati and three pickets, 
back of the Brea Ranch, in a cajion, and departed on some 
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expedition. Seizing a favorable opportunity, Moreno stabbed 
Senati in the back, when Vulvia appeared unexpectedly, only 
to share the same fate. The three guards he killed in order 
to effect his escape, and here was the whole ghastly load as 
Among the bodies, sure enough, were 


proof of his story. 
The money was raised and 


the valuable remains of Senati. 
paid over to Moreno, who was féted as a hero and considered 
a benefactor by the whole people. 

Soon after his return, however, he rashly displayed some 
of the valuables stolen on the night of the memorable ball, 
was arrested and confessed that he, himself, was the masked 
leader of the robber band, and had treacherously killed 
Senati for the reward ; the rest for his own safety, 

Moreno was tried and convicted, but as only horse and 
cattle stealing were unpardonable sins in those pastoral days, 
was merely sentenced to imprisonment; and was pardoned 
by the governor after four years. Afterwards he returned 
to Mexico and engaged in his old pursuits, in which it may 
be hoped he met the usual fate of 
his class and died ‘‘ with his boots 
on.”’ M. E. W. 


THE ELYSIUM OF OLD AGE. 


« 
(|; ‘I the last election in Los An- 
. geles there came to the polls 
to cast his vote a Californian, 
Francisco Garcia by name, who is 
now 113 years of age. He was born 
in 1781, several months before the 
surrender of General Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, and just at the time that 
Father Junipero Serra was engaged 
in the work of establishing a chain 
of missions through California. The 
proofs of his great age are ample 
and would satisfy any court in the 
country. 

The case of Francisco Garcia is 
by no means unique in California. 
In the neighborhood of all the old 
missions are to be found a number 


One hundred aud thirteen years of age 


of Indians and Mexicans of extra- 
ordinary age. Cases of centenarians 


are frequent, and examples of life © . 
extending through 110, 120, even ¢< 
- tw 
to 150 years, are to be found here LW Mariana Gonzales, both from Spain 


and there throughout California. 
The fact that so many cases of 
extreme longevity exist in this sec- 


Carpena 


tion has naturally called forth some 


discussion from scientific men, and 
Los Angeles, May 2oth, 1893 


agreed that the [SEAL] 


it is generally 
Southern California 
peculiarly favorable to long life. 

The subject of longevity had been given careful consider- 
ation by disciples of the healing art many centuries before 
California put in its appearance in their geography. It is, 
therefore, interesting to note how exactly the conditions 


June, 1893. 


climate is 


which science has declared to be most conducive to long life 
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DON FRANCISCO GARCIA, OF LOS ANGELES, 


I hereby certify the above to be a correct translation of a bap 
tismal certificate, given to me by Don Francisco de la Cruz Garcia 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this roth day of 


Notary Public in and for the County of Los An- 
geles, State of California 


wm 


have been fulfilled in this climate. Extremes of heat and 
cold are to be avoided by those who would live to a good 
old age, as the frequently recurring shock tends to impair 
the strength and sap the vitality of the system. Moreover, 
a number of the diseases which are enemies of long life, 
grow out of these changing extremes of temperature —as 
the greater part of lung troubles come in winter, and of 
intestinal difficulties come in summer. A dry, warm soil is 
also accounted a necessary condition to healtliful, easy life, 
Wet soil tends to produce malaria and zymotic diseases. It 
does not appear that moisture in the air is injurious — some 
writers contend, indeed, that it is especially advantageous 
but it seems to be essential to the best conditions of health, 
that the soil should drain rapidly, and remain dry during a 
large part of the year. 

All these conditions are so admirably fulfilled in Southern 
California that one almost feels that the country was 
In most sections 
ther- 


especially created as an elysium of old age. 
of the temperate zone the 
mometer runs from 110° Fahren- 
heit, down to 30° below zero—a 
total variation of 140 degrees. In 
California it never goes below 22 

a total 
But these 


above zero, nor above 115 
variation of 93 degrees. 

figures call for explanatory com- 
ment. While it may be true that 
30 below, or even 10 below, is 
rare in eastern climates, zero weather 
is very common, and that to the 
human system constitutes a decided 
extreme. But in Southern Califor- 
nia the thermometer rarely drops to 
freezing point, and only once in 
several years gets down to 22° or 
23° above zero, which could hardly 
be considered a serious extreme. 
The same is true of the higher 
temperatures. A temperature of 
110 in Southern California — which 
is very rare—is never accompanied 
by sunstroke or even serious ex- 
haustion. It is disagreeable, but it 
is certainly not as much of an ex- 
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STAMP STAMP 


At the parochial church of San José de Gracia, on the fourth : a —_—s De ene 
day of the month of May, in the year one thousand seven hun treme as 95 in the astern States. 
dred end eighty-one, | solemnly baptised a child three days 
old, whom I named Ygnacio Francisco de la Cruz Garcia, said 


In the matter of equability of 


hild being the leg ate son of Do osé Garcia ¢ fie F 
chi eing the legitimat nof Don José Garcia and Defia temperature, figures of mean tem- 


The Godfather of said 


child being Don Felipe Carpena and the Godmother Dojia Serafina perature may be better evidence. 


Signed] Fr. Josk Pico 


Ths is a correct and true copy of the original, taken on one Taking the months of January and 
sheet of common paper, with its corresponding stamps attached . x 
thereto. duly cancelled this twenty-seventh day of April, one July we find the average mean at 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven - " 


Matias Moran, E. P. N San Diego to be respectively 55° and 
68 a variation of 13 degrees; at 
Los Angeles, 54 and 71 — variation 
17 degrees; at San Bernardino, 52 


CHAS. H. ForBES 
T. H. CUMMINGS 
variation 23 degrees; at 
at St. Paul, 


and 76 
New York, 32 and 74—variation 42 degrees ; 
22 and 73-—-variation 51 degrees. 

Every year a number of pleasant homes are built in South- 
ern California by people of advanced years, who desire to 


spend the latter portion of their lives in peaceful enjoyment. 
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IN the growth and develop- 
ment of a city, it invariably 
comes to pass that certain sec- 
tions and certain streets attain 
to special popularity for resi- 
dence purposes, and are built 
up with a superior grade of 
homes. Sometimes the favored 





location seems to be selected by mere chance; but at other 
times the cause 
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For example, about seventy-five years ago New York people 
began to build fine homes on Fifth Avenue. Presently it 
became the principal residence street of the city, on which 
every family of social distinction was supposed to own a 
home. During the last twenty years trade has been steadily 
crowding its way northward, the famous avenue has deteri 
orated in a number of ways, and various cross streets and 
adjoining avenues have made great inroads upon its prestige 
as the abiding place of the ‘‘truly swell.’’ But the magic of 
the name still clings, and property, much more desirable in 
other respects, situated off the avenue will not bring the 





of its popularity 
can be found in 
its elevation, as 
in San Francis- 
co, or its near- 
ness to water, 
as in Chicago, 
or in such other 
advantages as 
special and 
early improve- 
ments, extra 
width of streets, 
excellence of 
soil, ete. 

A reputation 
of this sort at- 
tained by any 
street or section 
is usually kept 
up for a long 
period of years. 
The presence of 
houses of a good grade and carefully kept places naturally 
4 attracts people of tastes akin to those already residing there. 


ADAMS STREET, LOOKING EAST. 








ADAMS STREET, LOOKING WEST FROM 








Waite, Wa 


money that lots on the famous street will readily sell for. 
In the early development of Los Angeles the hills were 
considered the most 


desirable residence 
sections, and many 
handsome places 


were located on the 


higher land above 
Buena Vista street 


and on Fort Hill. 
Many people, how- 
ever, objected to the 
hills because of the 
labor of climbing 
them, and the city 
early showed a ten- 
dency to grow south- 
ward. In 1880, when 
the census revealed a 
population of 11,000 
people, business had 
grown southward to 
First street, and res- 
idences were strung 


FIGUEROA. Waite, Photo along Mainstreet out 
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to Washington, where the only car line in the city ran. 

Broadway (then called Fort) and Spring and Hill were 

also populous residence streets, although after Sixth 

street, houses did not average more than two or three 

to the block. Beyond Washington street the city 

ceased to exist, except in name, and ten or twenty 

acre orange orchards and vineyards were the rule, with 

here and there a small cluster of houses. 

It was at this time, 1880, that Adams street was 
regularly laid out and made a street of the city. Before 
that time it had existed only as a country road. In 
driving the length of the street as it existed then, 
from Main to Hoover streets, where it curves to the 
south, one would pass only three or four residences, 
the greater part of the land on both sides being set to 
orchards. 

A city does not grow evenly, but has what might be 


called a spasmodic development. Thus it happened 


SU} 
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that the extreme southern section of the city was built 
up before much of the section lying between it and 





the center was fairly set- 
tled. 
laid out 
width, instead of sixty or . 
eighty, as many of the 
the 


people 


Adams street was 


ninety feet in 


streets of city are. 
The 
bought property on that 


street and constructed 


first who 


homes began immediately 
to improve their surround- 
ings, and as a first step in 
that direction planted 





shade trees along the side- 
Owners of un- 
lots noting the 


walks. 

occupied 
tendency of the street to 
advance, many of them 
followed the lead, and set 


out shade trees in front of RESIDENCE 


DRIVE, 


PALM 


OF 





W 





8, Knight, Phot 





RESIDENCE OF S. B,. LEWIS, 


—-— their property. The re- 


sult is that at the present 





time almost the entire 
length of the street is 


shaded with tall eucalypt- 





us and pepper trees, with 


here and there a few 
cypress, grevillea or acacia 
trees scattered in to lend 
variety to the view. Other 
the 


perhaps contest with 


streets of city may 
Adams street for the first 
place in popular esteem, 
but not one can show such 
long stretches of beautiful 
shade trees arching over 
the sidewalks and protect- 


ing most of the driveway 





ESLEY CLARK. Waite, Phot from the rays of the sun. 

The most highly improved sections of Adams street at 
present are between Main and Hoover streets, although 
east of Main there have recently been constructed a num 
ber of large and beautiful residences, and west of Hoover 
the places, though for the most part new, are many of them 
beautiful. In the central section of the street the frontage 
of each residence averages about one hundred feet, which 
makes two or three to the block. ‘The houses vary in size 
from small cottages, costing $2,000 or $3,000, up to hand- 
some edifices of $15,000 or $20,000. The Leauty of the 
street, however, does not lie in the elegance of the dwell- 
ings, although as they are for the most part the homes of 
people of refinement and good taste, they are agreeable to 
the eye, but rests rather in the highly improved condition 
of the grounds, which form one continuous park from one 
end of the street to the other. The houses are set back 
some distance from the street, and the lawns in front are 
dotted with tropical trees and plants. There are no fences 
in front or behind the grounds. In some places low cypress 
hedges mark the boundary lines, but between many of the 
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homes there is no sign of divided ownership other than such No attempt is made in this article to describe individual 
as a gravelled path or a line of rose bushes may indicate. places on Adams street, but the pictures which accompany 
Broad cement sidewalks extend along both sides of the street, the text speak for themselves. The only notable public 














GLIMPSES OF ADAMS STREET, LOS ANGELES. 
1 and 3, Residences of Chas. Capen, 2, J. D. Hooker, 4, Chas. Silent, 5, M.S. Severance, 7, A. A. McDonell, 6, Fribel Institute, 
8, St. James Park 


flanked by a strip of well-kept lawn between it and the drive- buildings on the street are St. John’s church, a modest and 
way. The street was curbed with cement curb and graveled tasteful structure, on the corner of Figueroa; and the Casa 
about eight years ago, and has been kept in excellent repair de Rosas, a private school on the corner of Hoover street, 
ever since. of unique architectural construction. 
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SOME BEAUTIFUL DAHLIAS. 


} MONG the principal attractions of 
Mfg l | this ‘‘land of sunshine’’ is 


The variety of rare and 
beautiful plants cultivated 
is bewildering to all new- 





comers, who can hardly 
believe these floral wonders related to the delicate 
things so laboriously coaxed to grow in the East. 
Southern California offers every inducement to grow 
flowers, so much can be done to adorn a new home 
in a short time; and when the flower-garden has 
fully become a thing of beauty, no cold winter comes 
to destroy the summer’s work. Instead, are copious, 
warm rains, that freshen all vegetation, followed by 
brilliant sunshine, which coaxes to renewed growth. 
Among the flowers grown with perfect success, 
justifying the care and space given them, is the 
dahlia. In the East, generally cut down by frost 
as it reaches full maturity, here this stately old 
favorite blooms its full time, and matures seed. 
Within a few years many beautiful varieties of 
dahlias have appeared, which, planted at proper 
seasons, give a succession of bloom from June to 
January. Among these, single dahlias, grown from 
seed, are very showy. The tall varieties have been 
popular, but a dwarf strain recently introduced 
eclipses all the single varieties in earliness of bloom, 
size of flowers and great range of colors, which are 
all shades of red, from lightest terra cotta, through 


scarlets and crimsons, to almost black ; also, red ablaze with 
gold, snowy white, orange, yellow, and fanciful variegations. 
The plant grows about two feet high, with flowers from three 
and one-half to five inches across, is very readily grown 


from seed, and begins blooming when about a foot high. 


OF 


the 
procession of glorious flowers that 


SUNSHINI 


About July the double dahlias and the splendid new cactus 


dahlias come into bloom. There has been great improvement 


marches through the entire year. 


in these. 
and recurved, folded and pointed, perfectly regular and un- 
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Planted in April it blooms from June 1st to November rst. 
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HEDGE OF DAHLIAS. 


ANNO 


or Sunsnin 


DAHLIA 


forming a beautiful contrast. 





IMPERIALIS 


An infinite variety of new colors, petals incurved 


conventionally loose, give scope for all tastes. 
One of the first cactus dahlias introduced was ‘‘ Juarez”’ a 


brilliant scarlet va- 
riety, with 
folded back 
points, giving a 
unique effect. Of 
all that have since 


petals 
into 


appeared, none is 


more showy, or 
more generally ad- 
mired. Grown from 
a large tuber, it at- 
tains the height of 
eight feet, with a 
circumference ot 
twelve feet or more ; 
and covered with its 
brilliant 
is wonderfully at- 


blossoms, 


tractive. 
Another new one, 
“The 


entirely 


Monarch,”’ 

distinct 
from all others, has 
flowers six inches 
across. Itisa deep, 
rich red, almost 


black ; with petals 


broad, folded, and irregular; the center, yellow and mossy, 


The flower stems rise high 


above the foliage, giving a peculiarly graceful appearance. 
New varieties are grown from the seeds of these dahlias, 
which sometimes rival the parents in beauty. 

But in the month of November comes the queen of all, 


dahlia 
This stately plant rises 


the lovely ‘‘Tmperialis,’’ and 
charms all eyes. 
eight to twelve feet. It has no branches 
below, but the broad, pinnate, compound 
leaves start directly from the stem and 
grow all around it. <A few feet from the 
top the slender flower-branches appear, 
bearing spreading panicles of large, single, 
lily-like flowers, of a soft, light, porcelain- 
violet shade, lined outside with old pink, 
and with a pink band around the yellow 
cente1 of the flower. It measures eight 
inches from tip to tip of petals. These 
charming blossoms droop most gracefully 
on slender stems and sway with every 
movement of the air. Toone looking up 
into their heart from below, or froma dis- 
tance, observing the general effect, they 
are indescribably beautiful ; and by moon- 
light, are most fairy-like. 
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ANNOUNCETSIENT. 


ne with the January number of the LAND oF SunN- 
SHINE, the editorial management of the magazine will be in 
the hands of Mr. Charles F. Lummis. 

We believe our readers, most of whom are acquainted with 
Mr. Lummis, through his articles in all the leading maga- 
zines of the country and his books and photographic work, 
will appreciate, without any comment on our part, the im- 
portance of this announcement, and its bearing, not only on 
the future of this magazine, but also on the literary interests 
of Southern California and the West. 

A short sketch of the life and work of the new editor, 
prepared by his friend, Mr. C. D. Willard, appears on another 


page of this number. 


ADVERTISING THE ORANGE INDUSTRY. 

The Herald, of Los Angeles, offers a very sensible sug- 
gestion with regard to the coming orange crop, which it 
declares will be the largest ever produced. It advises the 
unions to levy a tax of one or two cents on every box pass- 
ing through their hands, the money to be used specially for 
advertising the California product in the East, to open 
up and widen the market. It is claimed that a good many 
thousand dollars would be collected by this method, and the 
money, if handled properly, could be made to pay itself back 
many times over in the improved prices of the succeeding 
year, and indeed might have a good effect in stiffening the 
prices this year. There is no doubt that the 65,000,000 
people of the East can and will consume all the oranges that 
are grown in Southern California, but as long as the entire 
product is dumped into the big cities and the smaller towns 
passed by, some of the crop is likely to remain unsold. 
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People should be taught the value of the orange as a fruit 
foud and the superior excellence of the California article. 
One special purpose to which such a fund might be 
devoted would be in publishing to eastern consumers the 
fact, which few of them appreciate, that the foreign oranges 
are grown in countries always more or less infected with 
cholera and other diseases, and picked and packed by 
dirty lazzaroni to be stowed in the unclean hold of some 
Italian sailing vessel; while the Southegn California fruit is 
grown, handled and carried by clean and healthy Americans. 
If the eastern consumer could be made to understand the 


risk he takes with the European fruit he would let it alone. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF PEOPLE. 


A short time ago a wealthy and successful eastern news- 
paper man paid a visit to Southern California, ostensibly in 
search of health, but really to look for opportunities in his 
In talking over the newspaper field 
ras b 

There 


own line of business. 
with a friend he made this significant observation : 
is one peculiarity about the situation here which places 
newspapering under different conditions from those to be 
found in almost every other section of the Union. The 
population, while it is not large in total, is nevertheless all 
You have no distinctly foreign element, 
In Los An- 


good for business. 
except the Chinese, and only a few of them. 
geles for example, which is a city of 85,000 inhabitants, we 
are not compelled, as in most eastern cities, to set aside 20 
to 30 per cent. as speaking little or no English and caring 
nothing for American institutions. While it contains a 
small sprinkling of people from all sections of the globe 
enough to give the place a cosmopolitan tone and finish—it 
is nevertheless essentially an American city, the most 
thoroughly so, I believe, in the Union. 
in a degree of every city in Southern California.’ 

The fact to which the newspaper man referred is one of 
great importance as regards all of Southern California. Only 
the best class of immigration has thus far been attracted to 
this section, and the situation seems likely to continue the 
The country has no great manufactur 


The same is true 


sawmie in the future. 
ing interests to employ thousands of half educated foreign- 
ers, such as are to be found in many eastern sections. While 
there is a reasonable demand for day labor on the ranches, 
there is very little in the cities, and it is a peculiarity of this 
class that they dislike the country and prefer to keep together 
in the cities. Horticulture, which is the occupation of a 
large percentage of the farming population, is not as simple 
nor as easy as plain farming, and it calls for more capital as 
well as skill. Consequently the agricultural portion of the 
population is as a rule better informed than that of the East, 
and contains no foreign and no illiterate element. 

The popular notion which prevails in many sections of the 
East with regard to Southern California, that it is overrun 
with Chinese and that one must speak Spanish to be able to 
do business, seems little short of ludicrous to those who are 
familiar with the situation as it exists. Of the 200,000 pop- 
ulation there is probably not five per cent. who do not speak 
and read English, and we doubt seriously whether any other 
section of the Union could make a better showing. 
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WHERE ENLIGHTENSIENT IS NEEDED. 


We produce in facsimile below a sample letter received at 
this office from the East. It will undoubtedly prove amusing 
to our California readers, but we do not offer it with that end 
in view. We speak of it as a sample, because as a matter of 
fact it is no worse in the. amazing ignorance that its writer 
shows with regard to this country than hundreds of others 
received every The 
point that we desire to make, 
driven 


month. 
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and which should be 
home in the mind of every true 
friend of Southern California 
is that the entire East is per- Jew 
vaded with the most absurd and 
misconceptions 


COR CONGRESS aND How 


preposterous 
with regard to this country. 
Taking the population 
straight through in the East, 
not one in five hundred has 
ever visited Southern Califor- 
nia, and not one in fifty has 
ever talked with any one who 
had been to this country, and 
not one in fifty has ever read 
a reliable book or paper about 
Let us remember 
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this country. 
that the East contains sixty- 
five millions of people, and the LAS, 
whole State of California con- 


two 





tains only one million 
hundred thousand, 


the two hundred thousand are 


of which 


H. DIMOCK & C@., 


ists and Dharmacists, 





A hGs “p- fuse" 
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monthly magazines draw from $25.00 to $500.00 for a page 
not to mention the thousand of dailies 
tons of circulars, litho- 


advertisement of it, 
and weeklies, acres of bill boards, 
graphs and devices of every kind, sort and description that 
are employed by the makers of this popular article. And 


yet if a man were to enter their place of business and warn 


them that they were advertising too much they would 
probably ring up the police to take up the lunatic. 
Southern California needs 


more people to settle on its 
unimproved lands, to go into 
to put 


business in its cities, 


sRD AVENUES ° . . . 
capital into its enterprises, to 


aven, Gonn. WVov GA reo develop its latent possibilities 
in many directions. The 
coming of these people means 
an increase in the value of 


every foot of land in Southern 
California, and an increase in 
the volume of every business. 
To those already on the ground 
it means not only an advance- 
ment for with the 
addition of a great population 
will come the culture and ad- 
life, 


as well; 


vantages of eastern city 
of which this section 
now lacks. The mind staggers 
at the effort to grasp the 
conception of this beautiful 
country with its perfect cli- 
mate peopled, as many eastern 
with two or three 





some 


Penis 


hexta Brom oF Ay 
Lact ¥ 20n Ferrabe 


sections are, 
hundred people to the square 


in Southern California. Here 

and there among this vast pa Meo one 2m ae A: ~ mile—-the magnificent avenues, 

mass of people you will find A ra g¢ aaaiie® the prosperous ranches, the 
ideal homes, the easy, happy 


one whose thoughts have been 
turned in this 
the stories he has heard from 


tourists, what he has adey afro Ss 


' all staal 
read in pamphlets, but the 


great majority of them are densely ignorant of the country, 
and are likely to remain so unless some means of enlighten- 


direction 


PA > 


Ge 


by 


or by 


ment presents itself, 

In the face of these facts, the opinion that we sometimes 
hear advanced that enough has been done in the way of 
advertising this country; that the East has been flooded 
with literature, and that Southern California needs no further 
advertising, seems little short of puerile. In the first place, 
who ever heard of such a thing as a business that was over 
advertised or sufficiently advertised. ‘Take for a well known 
illustration Pear’s Soap. This article has been manufactured 
fora century. It has been advertised in a wholesale fashion 
since the present generation were children, and in a smaller 
degree for half a century. Yet to-day its manufacturers 
spend a great fortune annually in bringing its merits to the 
attention of the public. Its name is a household word. It 
enters into the jokes of the comic papers, it appears in topical 
songs, it is the basis of slang expressions. No one, it would 
appear, could possibly be ignorant of its existence, yet fifty 


es 


life, and the culture and refine- 
‘i ment of its people. All these 


Ponnern- things are possible, and within 


the sight of the next genera- 
tion, if not of this. But they 


are not to be attained by the 

doctrine that enough has been done, and that we had better 
stop and let chance take its course. 

All of which brings us to the matter in hand. 

think of any body in the East that you would like to have 

come to this country, send us a dollar and we will send them 


If you can 


a card like this: 


orece Land of Sunshine. 


Los ANGELES. CAL 
Here appears your friend's name.) 


(And Address.) 
Dear Sir 
Your old friend who is 
(Your name.) 
now vesiding at in Southern California, 
(Your home.) 
is anxtous thal you should know whata fine country this is, 
and he has subscribed for this periodical to be seni to you for 
months. Your friend is welland prosperous, and 
seems to be giad he ts here. 
Respectfully yours, 
F. A. PATTEE & CO 
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THE NEW EDITOR. 

R. CHARLES F. LUMMIS, who is to take the 
editorship of the LAND OF SUNSHINE, is one of 
the best known of the younger school of American 

writers. Hisname isa familiar one in the leading magazines 


of the country, and his books have feceived the double 
compliment of being commended by the critics and widely 
read by the public. An account of his unusual career must 
have proved entertaining to the reader of this magazine at 
any time, but will be perused just now with special interest 
in view of the relationship that is about to begin. 

Mr. Lummis is now thirty-six years of age. He was born 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, of New England stock, and the 
most marked characteristics of the man, as he is known to 
his intimate friends, are those of the old Puritan—the stern 
sense of duty, the indefatigable industry and patience, the 
intolerance of wilful wrong, and the devotion to high ideals 
of work and of conduct—and with these a certain gentleness 
and sympathy which the ancient Puritan character too often 
lacked. Mr. Lummis was educated at Harvard University, 
class of 1881. During his college course he wrote 
largely for the student publications, and during 
one of his vacations put forth to the world 
his first books, two tiny volumes of 
‘‘ Birch Bark Poems,”’ printed on birch 
bark from the White Mountains. These 
won prompt recognition, and called 
forth expressions of warm praise from 
such men as Longfellow, Holmes, 
Andrew Lang, and others. In 1882 
Mr. Lummis began regular newspaper 
work in an editorial capacity in Ohio. 
In 1884 he decided to come to South- 
ern California, and the manner of his 
coming was characteristic of the man. 
Unlike many men who are known to the 
world through their brains, Mr. Iummis has a 
powerful physique and rejoices in its exercise. He 
was anxious to know the great West thoroughly, and he 
therefore made the journey from Ohio to Southern California 
by a roundabout way on foot. The distance was 3,507 
miles, and the time consumed was 143 days. An interesting 
account of this peculiar jaunt appears in Mr. Lummis’s book, 
‘‘A Tramp Across the Continent.’’ 

On his arrival in Los Angeles, Mr. Lummis took a place 
on the Los Angeles Times, then (1885) a much smaller and 
less metropolitan sheet than it is at present, but enjoy- 
ing, nevertheless, the same reputation for fearless independ- 
ence and devotion to the welfare of Southern California. 
For three years Mr. Lummis served as city editor of the 
Times, during the excitement of the period known as the 
boom, when the city was suddenly doubled and quadrupled 
in size, and was for a short time overrun with bad characters, 
which it became an honest newspaper’s duty to expose. In 
the last days of 1888, he was suddenly overtaken by the 
most dreadful physical misfortune, short of death, from 
which a man can suffer—paralysis, brought on by excessive 
work and continual loss of sleep. For nearly four years 
Mr. Lummis was without the use of his left arm, and during 
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a considerable period his entire left side was paralyzed ; and 
as the recurring shocks destroyed one faculty after another, 
even speech, death seemed inevitable and a mercy. 

During most of the period of this long struggle for life, 
Mr. Lummis lived among the Pueblos of New Mexico. 
Having acquired some knowledge of them on his first trip 
across the continent, he decided that the calm, uneventful 
but hardy life which they led was best suited to his physical 
It must not be supposed that while he was ill he 
He is accustomed to say that it was the 
During 


needs. 
ceased to work. 
incessant labor of that period that saved his life. 
his newspaper engagement he had experimented with pho- 
tography, and had become extraordinarily expert. Seeing 
the value, literary and scientific, of intimate photographs ot 
Indian life, he began systematic work, and made many 
thousand plates, forming such a collection as has never been 
made elsewhere. At the same time he began to write of the 
Pueblos, and his articles, couched in a strong, epigramatic, 
original style, and showing thorough research and wide 
scientific and linguistic knowledge, were instantly in favor 
among all the leading magazines, not only those published 
for adults, such as Scribner's, and the Cosmopolitan, 

but also in those for children, such as St. Nich- 
olas, Harper’s Young People, and _ the 
Youth’s Companion. As Mr. Lummis’s 
health returned, his books began to ap- 
pear. They are as follows: (1) ‘‘A 
New Mexico David,”’ Scribners, 1891, 
a collection of short stories of the 
Southwest ; (2) ‘‘A Tramp Across the 
Continent,’’ Scribners, 1892; (3) 
““Some Strange Corners of Our Coun- 
try,’’ Century Co., 1892, which had a 
large sale in this country and in Eng- 
land; (4) ‘‘ The Land of Poco Tiempo,’’ 
Scribner, 1893, a description of life among 
the Indians and Spaniards of New Mexico, 
a beautiful volume which has achieved a sud- 
den and extraordinary popularity throughout the 
country; (5) ‘‘The Spanish Pioneers,’’ A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1893, which presents for the first time, in popular form, 
the conclusions of modern science concerning the conquest 
and colonization of North and South America. It was in 
consequence of this book that Mr. Lummis was formally 
complimented and thanked by the Royal Academy of Spain ; 
(6) ‘The Man who Married the Moon,’’ Century Co., 1894, 
All of these 
They have 


a charming collection of Indian folk lore. 
works, except the ‘‘Tramp,”’ are illustrated. 
been favorably noticed by the leading literary periodicals in 
this country and Great Britain. 

In 1892 Mr. Lummis organized, with the historian Bande- 
lier, a scientific expedition to South America, and spent 
a year in travel and exploration in Peru and Bolivia. He 
is now publishing with the Harpers a series of articles on 
‘“The West Coast’’ and South America, and is preparing 
two books on his South American explorations and experi- 
ences. 

Although the list of books given above deal largely with 
historical and scientific subjects, it must be remembered that 
Mr. Lummis’s work is by no means confined to those fields. 
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His general literary work is to be found in many of the 
leading magazines and papers, in the shape of short stories, 
sketches and poems. He is a well known contributor to 
Puck and Life. He is thoroughly versatile as a writer, and 
if he is known as yet chiefly for his works on the South- 
west, it is only because he has found that first to his hand. 

Mr. Lummis has now permanently located in Los Angeles. 
He has a wife and two children, and owns a pleasant home 


in the southern part of the city. 


I look upon Mr. Lummis’s acceptance of the editorship of 


~the LAND OF SUNSHINE, and his beginning systematic work 


toward building up a characteristic Southern California 
magazine among us, as an important event in the literary 


and intellectual history of the section. Beginning its second 


volume in his skillful and tireless hands, I am constrained 


to believe that the LAND OF SUNSHINE from small beginnings 


C2. wu 
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will grow to great things. 
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The walnut finds its most congenial habitation in soil that 
is deep, rich and naturally moist, and where only slight 
frosts occur. Under such circumstances the trees attain 
large size, and hence it is essential that they be allowed an 
abundance of space. They are planted from forty to sixty 
feet apart, and for several years during their earlier stages 
an abundance of space is thus left, which is profitably 
devoted to the cultivation of annual crops of various kinds. 
At maturity the trees yield as high as 800 to 1,000 pounds 
of nuts each, while the price varies from 6 to 9g cents per 
pound, making a full-bearing walnut grove a particularly 
desirable piece of property. 

On a narrow strip of land lying between the old and new 
San Gabriel rivers, and between the old telegraph road run- 
ning from Los Angeles to San Diego, and the south line of 
the Rancho Merced, is that portion of the Los Nietos Valley 
that furnishes to the world some of the finest specimens of 
English walnuts grown anywhere in the State. This strip 
is only a mile wide and three miles long, but it is covered 


with many a luxuriant orchard of this fruit. The oldest of 
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PROFITABLE WALNUTS. 


als 
HERE are several varieties of nuts cultivated in this 


State, which the walnut and almond take 
¢ first place. 
in the general market, and while both are now largely grown 


in California, they are not produced in any other portion of 


among 
They are perhaps the two first favorites 


the Union. By the walnut is meant what is erroneously 
called in common parlance the English variety, but which is 
really derived from the countries of Southern Europe. It 
was introduced on this coast by some of the early American 
settlers, but owing to lack of knowledge with regard to the 
best varieties, the proper localities and the most suitable 
methods of treatment, it did not become a great favorite until 
a comparatively recent date. One of the great objections, 
also, was to be found in the fact that of all the fruits culti 
vated here, the older varieties of walnut required the longest 
period in maturing, and hence were not favorably regarded 
by those who were desirous of obtaining substantial results 
with as little delay as possible. The walnut, however, made 
up for its slowness in maturing by yielding large crops and 
demanding but little attention after it attained its full growth. 


000 WALNUT 


TRAIN 


the trees growing here are now about 30 years of age, and 


they have made their owners rich long before this. The 
Rivera nuts have a reputation in the market that is of the 
best, and the demand for them is at all times great. ‘The 


shipments from Rivera this season up to November 12 were 
120 carloads. 

Rivera is, however, by no means the only walnut produc- 
ing section of Southern California. The nut is largely 
grown in almost all the seven southern counties, particularly 
in Orange, Santa Barbara and Ventura. There is a steady 
market for the nuts, and a great advantage is that it is not 
necessary to ship them immediately after they are gathered. 
The soft shell varieties bear quite early, one grower at 
Whittier having harvested this season 600 sacks from 100 
acres of five-year-old trees, between which corn was planted. 

The nuts drop out of the shell as they hang on the trees, 
and are picked up from the ground and put into sacks. The 
man who owns a forty-acre orchard has no small job on his 
hands in harvesting his crop. The usual price paid for 
picking is 40 to 50 cents per sack of ove hundred pounds tor 
the first picking ; after the trees have been gone over once 
the nuts become scarcer and the trees have to be shaken. 
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PROGRESSIVE HOTEL MEN. 
HE hotel bears to the material prosperity of the section 
in which it is located a relation so important as to 

+ give general interest to whatever tends to its better- 
ment. It may be made a luxury, but it is always a necessity. 
It is as well a measure of its proprietor’s faith in the future 
of the community, as the means through which no small 
part of that future must come. There would be little use 
in advertising a section which had not hotels enough and 
hotels good enough to hold and satisfy new comers, who are 
scarcely apt to settle or invest in a region where they cannot 
comfortably tarry long enough to find its merits. 

Southern California is fortunate in having already good 
hotels, and furthermore, in the certainty that they are to be 
systematically improved. A proper organization for pro- 
tection, progress, codperation and study of improved meth- 
ods, the fuller satisfaction of the traveling public, is some- 
thing which concerns a far wider circle than the hotel men 
alone. 

The Southern California Hotel Association, which held its 
first regular semi-annual session in the parlors of the Hollen- 
beck Hotel, Los Angeles, November 21st, is such an organ- 
ization. They have the opportunity and the intention to 
do an important service to this section, and they realize that 
a great responsibility rests upon hotels in a country which 
invites the world to pay it a visit. 

The growth of this association has been indicative at 
once of the need for it and its capacity to meet the want. A 





THE HOLLENBECK 
Where the first regular semi-annual session of the Southern California Hotel Association was held, Nov. 21st 


little over a year ago it began with a membership of eight. 
At this meeting were present some fifty members, earnestly 
and intelligently discussing matters of importance, not only 
to their business, but as well to their communities. The 
meeting was also as harmonious as it was business-like and 


SUNSHINE 


The following officers were elected for the 
seo. W. Lynch, manager Hotel 


progressive. 
ensuing year: president, 
Florence, San Diego (re-elected); 1st vice-president, J. H. 
Holmes, manager Hotel Green, Pasadena; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, M. M. Potter, proprietor the Westminster, Los Angeles ; 
treasurer, A. C. Bilicke, proprietor the Hollenbeck Hotel, 
H. Smith, of the Daily Hotel 
executive committee, 


Los Angeles ; secretary, C. 
Gazette, Los Angeles (re-elected) ; 
Thos. Hotel 
Lincoln, Los Angeles ; 
KE. P. Dunn, Arling- 
ton Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara; Frank J. Crank, 
Hotel Rose, Ventura ; 
A. H. Pratt, Seven 
Oaks, San Bernardine 
Co.; F. A. Miller, the 
Glenwood, Riverside ; 
N. H. Mitchell, Hotel 
del Campo, Anaheim ; 
EK. S. Babcock, Hotel 
del Coronado, 
Diego; and three members at large. 


Pascoe, 





ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


Visited by the Southern California Hotel Associa 


tion, Nov 


San 
Among a number ot 
interesting papers read was one on hotel legislation, by 
Thos. Pascoe. Mrs. F. W. Richardson, of the Glenwood, 


Riverside, in an essay on ‘‘ The Pantry and Kitchen,"’ sug 


gested that : 

“One cause of failure in conducting hotel kitchens is that the one in charge 
does not understand the art of cooking. We would think it very strange if a 
teacher in penmanship did not know how to write, and yet we are fully as sur 

prised to learn that some hotel proprietor has 
taken the place of his disabled chef. * * * Then 
again, to guard well the money drawer and yet 
allow irresponsible and unprofessional strangers 
to handle your hard earned teas and coffees and 
ham, is like straining at guats and swallowing 
camels."’ 


The paper of W. E. Hadly, San 
Diego, presented his viewson a mat 
ter as to which there is great diversity 
of practice among those most vitally 
interested. His experience of twenty 
years had demonstrated to him that 


The best advertising medium for hotels is a 
well pleased man with a well filled stomach 
No class of business men are so imposed upon by 
The average worth- 
himself financially 
some advertising 


advertisers as hotel men. 
less vagabond who finds 
floored, arms himself with 
dodge with which to wear out the hotel man. 
There is a class of periodicals which boldly levies 
blackmail on all hotels to compel advertising 
* * There area few publications, however, which 


richly deserve the hearty support of all hotel 


men. Among them “ The Traveler” and * TH! 
LAND OF SUNSHINE” stand “at the top of the 
heap.” They have justly earned a good reputa 


tion and should be encouraged at every oppor- 


tunity." 

In a consideration of ‘‘ Transpor- 
tation to and from trains in cities 
and towns,’’ F. A. Miller, of River- 
side, attacked the ‘‘ free ’bus’’ habit 
of some hotels as subversive of business and satisfaction, 
unless it be made general. 

‘The Reliability of Insurance Companies ’ 
of an able and exhaustive paper presented by A. H. Pratt, 
of Seven Oaks resort. 


’ 


was the title 
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Perhaps the broadest topic presented to the association was 
treated in the paper of J. H. Holmes, of Pasadena: ‘‘ The 
Influence of a Hotel in a community. 
manager certainly had an excellent illustration of his text. 

Secretary C. H. Smith presented an excellent paper on 
Apt remarks were also 


’ In the Green its 


‘*Courtesies among Hotel Men.”’ 





rhe Southern California Hotel Association in front of Hotel Green 
showing Wi'cy & Greely Tally-ho parts 


made by Messrs. Thorn, of the Grand; Wharfield, of the 
California ; and Soules, of the Lick House, all of San Fran- 
cisco. 

In the evening the association formed a theater party at 
the Burbank. 

On the 22nd the members accepted the courtesy of the 
Terminal Ry. to Pasadena, where the 
forenoon was spent in viewing that 
beautiful city from the tally-hos ot 
Wiley & Greely. In 
afternoon they were driven to Altadena, 
where they took the electric line for 
Rubio and thence the great incline 
railway to the Echo Mountain House, 
Returning 


Messrs. the 


3,500 feet above sea level. 
after dark, with the great search light 
turned upon their way, they were given 
a sumptuous dinner at the Green, and 
later an entertainment and dance in 
the theater of the hotel. 

During the forenoon of the 
many of the 
famous permanent exhibit of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, in its 
new building on Fourth 
way, and in the afternoon took a tally- 
ho drive about the city. 

The banquet given in the evening 
at the Westminster by the Los Angeles and Catalina mem- 
bers was a fitting finale to this successful three days’ con- 
vention. The long table and room were beautifully decorated 
with smilax, carnations and roses, ablaze with incandescent 
lights of various hues, while the air was kept vibrating by 


23rd 


members visited the 


and Broad- 


Pasadena Hill, Phot 


Flashlight view of Southern California Hotel Association Banquet, Westminster Hotel, Nov 
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the harmonious strains of the Los Angeles Mandolin Orches- 
tra. Mr. H. W. Chase, the infant member of the associa- 
tion, was elected toastmaster and admirably handled the 
following programme : 

TOASTS. 


OUR GUESTS 
G. W. Lyncu, President of the Association 
Hotel Florence, San Diego. 
THE HOTELS OF THE NQKTH 
RK. H. WHARFIELD, of the California Hotel, San Francisco 
THE TOURIST HOTEI 
THOMAS Pascoe, of the Hotel Lincoln, Los Angeles 
THE LADIES 
G. WHARTON JAMES, of Echo Mountain 
Orator of the Association 


WHY I AM A HOTEL MAN 
A.C. BILICKE, Hotel Hollenbeck, Los Augeles 
HOTEL ASSOCIATIONS 
S. F. THoRNeE, of the Grand Hotel, San Francisco 


While some of the toasts were flowery and 
eloquent, and others demonstrative of zeal 
and enthusiasm in the good work, most of 
them were of the humorous, bantering sort so 
conducive to the enjoyment of such an occasion. 
The ** little 
of this nature, A.C. Bilicke’s effort to ex- 
plain ‘‘Why I ama Hotel Man’’ was another ; 


Professor's him ’’ was a device 


*‘Hotel people are a superior race of mankind, and they 
have to be in order to prevent the rest of the world from getting 
the best of them rhat man is fortunate who knows what 

he wants and asks for it, but the hotel man must kuow what 
others wish without their asking fcr it * The hotel man is not here for his 
health. They say that persons who have basked in the sunshine of his smile 
under false pretenses have left the hotel by way of the fire escape A hote} 
man must be able to tell at a glance whether a couple have been married six hours 
or six years, and arrange the rooms accordingly. * * * I am a hotel man because 
nature did not intend I should be a hotel woman—I don’t know exactly why else 
I see that my friend Crank has gone to sleep ; Iam sorry to have bored you with 
this talk—would rather board you with three square meals a dav for a week than 
blame Potter: it was his part, but he ‘jobbed’ me 


attempt itagain. However 





Some happy remarks by visitors from San José, San Fran- 
cisco and Denver followed the regular toasts, after which 
the occasion ended in a song of good fellowship to the hosts, 
Messrs. Potter & Johnson, untiring efforts had 
assured no small part of its success. 


whose 
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WILSON’S PEAK. 

Ge\OW deplorable is the fact that so 
- many Americans, who visit 
Europe in search of health and 
novelty, and who expatiate on 


and 
the 
their 


its wonders of earth, air 


sky, know very little of 
glorious possibilities of 
should feel 


own country. I 





gratified if any words of mine 


SUNSHINE 


Any trepidation you may feel as to the safety of the sturdy 
little animal under you will soon pass away, as the wonder- 
ful panorama unfolds before your enraptured gaze. At first 
exclamations of surprise and delight escape you, but 
gradually the noble majesty and grandeur of the scene fill 
the soul and ‘‘silence is golden.”’ 

A rapid descent from the sublime to the ridiculous is often 
made on this trip, when one’s thoughts are brought down 
from the ‘‘crags and peaks”’ to the level of the trail, and 


below it, mayhap, as the mule reaches suddenly over the 


brow of the precipice to browse, or stumbles over a loose 





could convey to a chance reader even a faint idea of the 
glorious landscape spread out before me this morning, 
from Mt. Wilson, one of the highest peaks of the Sierra 
Madre. ‘The grand old Pacific spreading out its waters 
to meet the sky bending over it; Catalina, sixty miles 
distant, resting peacefully on the bosom of the ocean ; 
the rich, cultivated valleys sloping ‘down to its shore, 
dotted with cities and towns, bordered by rugged hills on 
the west and protected by the massive, towering walls of 





the Sierra Madre on the north. 
What a warm glow hangs over these valleys! What 
rich tints in the western horizon! Surely this must be a 


morning on which 


* Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune 
And over it sofily her warm ear lays 


No sound is heard save the sighing of the breeze, the 
rustling of the leaves and the humming of insects —and 
the soul is filled with the thought embodied in the words : 
‘*' The world’s aglow with God.”’ 

I would say to all tourists who visit this ‘‘ land of sun- 
shine,’’ do not fail to go to Mt. Wilson. Your only regret 
will be that you must leave it all toosoon. The ascent itself 














WILSON. 
5,500 feet above the sea level. 


ENTRANCE TO CAMP 


is an experience never to be forgotten. An early_morning 
ride of about six miles from Pasadena brings you to the 
toll house at the entrance to Eaton’s cafion, where, almost 
before you are aware, the excitement of the moment has 
seized you and set you upon a donkey’s back, and you are 
following the guide with his picturesque train of pack mules, 
loaded with baggage, provisions and Uncle Sam’s mail bag, 
en route for this station above the clouds. 





HERMOSA VISTA—ON MT. WILSON TOLT ROAD. 
stone; but hang on to your saddle and all will be well 
Three hours of comparatively comfortable riding, over an 
easy ten per cent grade, accomplish the journey of nine 


miles. Voices suddenly break the stillness and there is a 
general rush and scamper down the trail to meet ‘‘ the packs.” 
Even new-comers are not of much interest to the old timers 
until after the distribution of mail, so you will have time to 
look around the camp, with its two rows of neat white tent 
houses facing each other, and here and there, nestling among 
the rocks and trees, many more little white cabins. A wave 
of civilization seems to have swept from the valleys below 
you find yourself surrounded by conveniences, which are 
fully appreciated when you learn that every article used in 
the construction and furnishing of this ‘‘eyrie among the 
cliffs’ has been brought up by the proprietor, Mr. Martin 
not on the wings of eagles, but on the backs ot mules, 
at an expense of one cent a pound. 

The welcome dinner bell soon summons you to a neat 
dining-room, where a substantial meal is dispatched with 
an appetite, the novelty of which surprises you. 

Une may lead a sort of go-as-you-please life 
lazily in hammocks which are hung invitingly in many 
delightfully shady places, or strolling around on the terraces 

or a decidedly energetic one, tramping over the trails that 
lead to Wilson’s Peak, Mt. Harvard, the tunnel, from 
which an abundant supply of clear fresh water is piped to 
the other interest and 


observation. 


swinging 


camp; and to many points of 


ELIZABETH GRAHAM. 
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GOOD ROADS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


N a country where there is no snow, and the frost is never 
‘T severe enough to harden the ground; where there is 
practically no rainfall through seven months of the 
year, and a limited amount during the remaining time, road 
building ought to be free from many of the problems that 
complicate it elsewhere, and there ought to be many fine 
highways. 

Compared with the roads of many other sections of the 
Union, those of Southern California are very good, yet, all 
things considered, they should be a good deal better. 

It is only within the last year or two that the good road 
enthusiasm, which has raged to a greater or less extent all 
over the Union, has put in an appearance in Southern Cali- 
It is another example of the great difficulty of doing 
If it were harder 


fornia. 
a thing where it can be done most easily. 
to make good highways in Southern California, the energy 


of the people would be 
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comfortable all the country highways. While the country 
roads of Southern California are open to a good deal of 
improvement, many of the municipalities whose population 
extends over a broad district of territory possess fine level 
highways that run for many miles between tall shade trees, 
and are the delight of every tourist who comes to the coun- 
try. Through the winter, tally-ho parties are made up of 
excursionists stopping at the hotels, and a drive of fifty 
miles through orange, olive and apricot groves, along broad 
avenues of pepper and eucalyptus, past beautiful homes with 
highly improved grounds, forms one of the favorite pastimes 
of the visitors. 

One of the most important, factors in the new crusade for 
good roads is the bicyclist, and it is to his activity and good 
tact that many of the victories achieved in Eastern States 
over ancient methods of bad road construction may be 
attributed. 
a toy is giving place to a very general suspicion that it is 


The once popular conception of the bicycle as 


one of the greatest and 





aroused to undertaking 
the work in good earn- 
est, and better results 
would soon be attained. 

Most of the 


Southern California is 


soil of 
a gravelly loam or a 
decomposed granite. In 
some sections the soil is 
adobe, and in some 
others a dark rich loam. 
Gravel ledges can be 
almost 

Rock 
for making Macadam or 
Telfair 
found in a 


found every- 


where. suitable 
roads can be 
number of 
places in the section 
although many practi- 
cal engineers maintain 
that a 
structed, 


correctly con 
well drained 
gravel road, sprinkled 
at regular intervals during the summer and given a reason- 
able degree of care during the rainy season, is all that the 
average requirements of the people will call for. 

The experience of 
Supervisors, extending through a number of years, has 
demonstrated very clearly that a road can be kept in good 
repair more economically by the process of sprinkling it 
regularly, than by any other method. 

A road which is left unsprinkled during the dry season is 
gradually scoured into ruts and holes, and requires a good 
deal of hard and expensive work to make it over. Buta 
road which is sprinkled regularly once or twice a day, and 
from which heavy wagons with narrow tires are excluded, 
will keep continually in good repair with very little attention. 

The presence of shade trees on both sides of the road 
tends to keep it in better repair, and in a country where 
trees grow as they do in Southern California, it is possible 
without much expense thus to beautify and to render more 





MARENGO AVENUE, 


the Santa Clara County Board of 


most important of mod- 
ern The 


city of Paris recently 


inventions. 


erected a monument in 
the 
modern 


honor of inventor 
of the 


with numerous inscrip- 


wheel, 


tions assigning to the 
bicycle a prominent 
place in the mechanical 
the 


It is at once 


achievements of 
century. 
the swiftest, most con 
venient, safest, and by 
far the most economical 
device for transporting 
the human body over 
distances of moderate 
length. <A good bicycle 
costs about one-third as 
much as a good horse 
PASADENA and buggy, its wear and 
tear is less, its mainten- 
ance practically nothing at all; it is safer than a horse and 
buggy, as the accident insurance companies figures show, 
and it is a good deal more convenient. While your horse is 
being hitched up, the bicyclist is two or three miles ahead of 
you, and when it comes to dodging about in a crowded street, 
the bicyclist will run all around you. As to the matter of 
speed, while it may be nip and tuck between the running 
horse and the expert bicyclist, there is no question that the 
average rider leaves the average trotter far in the rear. The 
bicycle is one of the great institutions of the present civiliza- 
tion, and it will no longer permit itself to be snubbed by the 
roadmaking authorities. 

It seems probable that several Southern California counties 
are likely to undertake road improvement in good earnest 
during the year 1895. The good road question put in an 
appearance in the local campaign just concluded, and in 
several counties Supervisors were elected largely on that 


issue. G. H. WILLIAMS. 











Condensed Information Regarding South- 
ern California. 

The section generally known as Southern 
California comprises the seven counties of Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego, Ventura and Santa Barbara. The | 
total area of these counties is 44,901 square 
miles, which is 29 per cent of the area of the 
State, or larger than the combined area of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
Thecoast line extends north-west and south- 
east a distance of about 275 miles. Within 
this area there is a remarkable variety of 
climate, soil and topography. In winter one 
can travel on foot in three-quarters of an hour 
from orange groves to snow fields. The popu- 
lation in 1890 was 201, 352. 

Los ANGEL#S, the leading county of Southern 
California, has an area of about 4,000 square 
miles, some four-fifths of which is capable of 
cultivation, with water supplied. The shore 
line is about 85 miles in length. The popula- 
tion increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 101,454 in 
1890. Horticulure is the principal industry. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees growing in 
the county. 

Los Angeles city, the commercial metropolis 
of Southern California, 15 miles from the coast, 
has a population to-day of about 75,000. Eleven 
railroads center here. There are about 100 
miles of graded and graveled streets, and 11 
miles of paved streets. The city is entirely 
lighted by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall. and many large 
business blocks. The residences are mostly 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

The other principal cities are Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa Monica, 
Redondo and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO CouNTy is the largest 
county in the State. Most of the area is 
mountain and desert. Much of the latter can, 
however, be reclaimed, with water from the 
mountains. Population about 20,000. In the 
mountains are minerals and timber. The county 
is traversed by two railroads. Fine oranges are 
raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is a 
railroad center, with about 5,000 people. The 
other principal places are. Redlands, Ontario, 
Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE CouNTY was segregated from Los 
Angeles county in 1889. Area 671 square miles ; 
population, in 1890, 13,589. Much fruit and 
grain are raised. Most of the land is arable, 
and there is a good supply of water. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attractive 
place, with a population of 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fullerton. 

RIVERSIDE County was created in 1893 from 
portions of San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Area 7,000 square miles ; population 
about 14,000, It is an inland county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for its | 
extensive orange groves and beautiful homes. 
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Other places are South Riverside, Perris 
and San Jacinto. 

San DrEGo Coun'y is a large county, the 
most southern in the State, adjoining Mex- 
ico. Much of the area is at present desert. 
Population about 30,000, There are moun- 
tains 10,000 feet above, and depressions 250 
feet below sea level, furnishing every variety 
of climate. That of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation is 
being rapidly extended. Fine lemons are 
raised near the coast, and all other fruits 
flourish, 

San Diego city, on the bay of that name, is 
the terminus of the Santa Fe railway system, 
with a population of about 17,000. Across 
the bay is Coronado Beach with its mam- 
moth hotel. Other cities are National City, 
Escondido, Julian aud Oceanside. 

VENTURA CouNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north, It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,071. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, 1s 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior, about one-fifth of the 1,450,000 
acres being arable. Semi-tropic fruits are 
largely raised, and beans in the northern 
part of the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 
for its mild-climate and rare vegetation. 
It is located on a sloping mesa, faciug the 
ocean and islands, with mountains in the 
rear, and foot-hills studded with live-oaks. 
Population about 6,000. Other cities are 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 


News Items. 


During the past year in the Mission 
district of Redlands 425% acres have been 
planted with ten varieties of fruit trees. 

Under the personal supervision of W. 
Raymond, his magnificent caravansary at 
Pasadena has been undergoing many im- 
provements. The dining room has been 
made considerably larger and more attrac- 
tive. Its cut-flower stand or center piece 
represents a portion of the Sierra Madre 
mountains, and while at their repasts guests 
can view its mossy glens and listen to 
gurgling waters on their way down winding 
cafions. The Raymond opens December 22d 
under the management of Mr. M. C. Went- 
worth, already so popularly known in this 
connection. 

San Diego prospects are improving in every 
way. October 30th, U. S. Grant purchased 
land for a handsome business block on Fifth 
street, near D street. During November Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant bought a ranch in the Sweet- 
water Valley. The Grant family now own 
four pieces of San Diego property—the two 
pieces named and two of the finest residences 
in that city. Guests are beginning to fill the 
Hotel Florence. W. R. Wallace and family 
have arrived for the winter. Mr. Wallace is 
the cousin of Gen. Lew Wallace, author of 
‘*Ben Hur,’’ and other notable works of fic- 
tion. Gen. Wallace expects, in the near 
future, to make his home for a time at the 
Hotel Florence. Proprietor A. E. Nutt and 
his very able manager George W. Lynch, 
president of the Southern California Hotel 
Men’s Association, have made many im- 
provements in the house, and it is doubtful 
if the service is excelled in any hotel on the 
coast. Engagements for the winter are 
numerous, 

The publishers of the LAND OF SUNSHINE 
are indebted to Mr. J. H. Holmes, the genial 
manager of the Hotel Green, Pasadena, for 


| 





the beautiful cut of Marengo Avenue, which 
illustrates the article on Good Roads in this 
issue. The cut in question is a fair sample 
of the many fine ones which illustrate the 
new souvenir pamphlet with which the 
Green provides its inquirers. 


Messrs. McDonald & Brooks, the well 
known real estate firm of Pasadena, have an 
abiding faith that Southern California will 
experience this winter an unusual influx of 
tourists and home seekers. They state that 
during the past five years inquiries from the 
East have never been so promising as now. 


Graham Babcock, son of E. C. Babcock of 
the Hotel del Coronado, has been in Los 
Angeles of late, looking after their interests 
in this city. Mr. H. F. Norcross is now in 
charge of the Coronado’s interests in this 
city. This is a most admirable selection. 
Mr. Norcross is an earnest and popular 
worker for Southern California and for those 
who work for Southern California. 


In the pretty town of Ventura-by-the-Sea 
are the seed and bulb gardens of Mrs. Theo- 
dosia B. Shepherd, who supplies many East 
ern dealers, as well as those nearer home 
with her productions. Besides seeds and 
bulbs, she has a splendid collection of cacti 
and succulent plants, Mexican orchids, ferns, 
rare amaryllis, choice roses, fuchsias, chrys- 
anthemums, French cannas and ornamental 
shrubs and plants in infinite variety. Mrs 
Shepherd devotes much time to hybridizing, 
and has many new and interesting creations. 
Begonias are her favorites and are a leading 
specialty ; she grows from 75 to 100 varieties 
of these charming plants, which grow to the 
greatest perfection in Ventura. Besides old 
named varieties, she offers some beautiful 
new seedlings of her own, among which are 
‘‘Fair Rosamond,’’ ‘‘Heart’s Delight, *’ 
and ‘* Modjeska,"’ the latter being named in 
honor of Madame Modjeska. Flower lovers 
who desire fine collections and those laying 
out new places will do well to consult Mrs 
Shepherd and serd for her catalogue. 


Authorized agents of the LAND oF SuN- 
SHINE carry credentials dated subsequent to 
December ist, 1894, and signed 


LAND OF SUNSHINE 
AHA Cattery Eve 


THEO. POINDEXTER, Mar. 


UNION GAS ENGINE COMPANY 


(Branch of San Francisco.) 


Horizontal and Upright Sta- 
tionery and Marine Gas and 
Pumps 


Gasoline Engines, 





Launches . 


IRRIGATION PLANTS, MINING HOISTS AND MARINE 
ENGINES. 


Headquarters for New Mexico, Arizona 
and Southern California. 


114 Requena St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


MANZANA COLONY Information about Liebre 

Ranch, Manzana and Al- 
mendro Colonies, and the West End of Antelope 
Valley can be obtained at 401-403 Stimson Building, 
cor. Spring and Third Sts., Los Angeles. An illus 
trated pamphlet has been published, giving many 
interesting particulars. This will be sent free on 
——. Excursions are made to the Valley 
about every week 

















First-Class Property for Sale 
for Homes and Income. 





with water. 


beautiful spot ; 





belt ; finest Lemon 


general farming. 





Being a resident here eighteen years, and engaged in the Fur- 
niture and Carpet business, I have selected this as choice property, 
and have more than I can spare time to look after, and must dispose 
Parties wishing to purchase to advantage have 


of some of them. 
now a great opportunity. 


NO PLACE LIKE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


44 Acres of Apricot, 
with water; will makea beautiful home. 


10 Acres Orange Grove 
in Southern California ; 


10 Acres Lemon and Orange Grove; a 
with water. 
37 Acres No improvements ; 


320 Acres Stock, Fruit and Grain Ranch: 


Other Ranches not improved. 


Wm. S. ALLEN 


332 and 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FINE 
HALE-TONES 


AND 


ae 


ENGRAVINGS 


Peach and Vineyard, 


; most sightly place 
free from frost ; 


in frostless 
land ; plenty of water. 





vHerve Frienp. P 





HOTO 
ENGRAVER 


314 W. FIRST ST , LOS ANGELES 





UTURKIA I 


In order that my vintages may be placed before 
the consumer, Iam prepared to forward to any part 


of the United States, for $11.0c, Freight Free, 2 


$ cases 


of Pure California Wines, consisting of 24 bottles 
to the gallon, comprising the following varieties 
6 bottles Tort, 6 bottles Angelica, 


6 bottles Sherry, 4 bottles Muscatel, 


2 bottles Old Grape Brandy. 
These wines are the Pure Grape Juice, are neatly 
labelled and well packed and especially adapted 
for Family and Medicinal Use. You will find them 
a strenthening and nourishing beverage 

I recommend the Port as a good blood making 
wine, and generally used tor Sacramental purposes, 
as the quantity of alcohol it contains is very small 
Itis also put up in 16 gallon kegs and delivered 
freight free for $24 00 

I should like you to give my vintages a trial, on 
condition that after you have received them and are 
satisfied with their quality you can remit. 


When writing for quotations mention this paper. 


Address all orders to 


H. J. WOOLLACOTT, 


124-126 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





FINE 
HALF-TONE PRINTING 


A SPECIALTY 





Kingsfey-Barnes & Neuner Co. 


123 8. BROADWAY 





CHARLES DARWIN 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS 
BY 
CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, 
AUTHOR OF 


Life Aga Along the Florida Reef 1 Frocen 
Dragon ; Elements of Zoology, Flc., Fe 


PRESS NOTICES: 


4 fine contribution to the literature that has 
grown up about the name of this famous scientist 
The Herald, Rochester, N. ¥ 

**One of the best and most useful books that has 

appeared this year Detroit Free Press 

The skill shown in blending the personal flavor 
with the scientific career, and the making each 
illustrate the other, is very great. An admirable 
volume.’’—Chicago Times, 

** Charles Lamb has truly said that men should be 
modest for their friends as well as for themselves, It 
is this vicarious modesty which makes the charm of 
Mr. Holder s ‘ Life of Darwin.’ 

—New Yuork Commercial Advertiser 
The early bent, the growing and strengthening 
characteristics, the physical sufferings, and the 
ripening serenity of the man, are beautifully and 
feelingly related Kansas City Times, 

“Of the many biographies and sketches of the 
life of Darwin that have appeared within a few 
years, the one here under notice promises to be, in 
many respects, the most satisfactory.” 

—San Francisco Bulletin, 
‘Mr. Holder has made a book which will be a de 
light to all readers.’’—ZLondon Graphic 

‘It would be difficult to make a more conscientious 
study of Darwin's life and work.'’—N. Y. World 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 








Jouis Yreyfus Msc 
Real Estate Ag ent, 


a Cal 
l24W.VictoriaSt. 








TEL: 1029 


Almonds! Olives! Prunes! 





ly : 
SHARP »“ SAMSON > | eee 


UNERALPIREGTORSs | MBALMERS 


936 





production of the above, cheap, on long 
time, and will plant and care for same 
until in bearing, if desired 

For full particulars address 


R. C. SHAW, Colonization Agent 


SPRING ST., LOSANGELES. 230%; S. SPRING ST. 


Los AnGceies, Car 

















HOTEL BREWSTER 


be ITQ=- SAN DIEGO American Plan Only. CALIFORNIA 
—, 1 Vial 
=k ¢ Pp\ Ih C 


rf 


-~ 
> 


‘ 





RATES 82.50 PER DAY AND UP. 

The best equipped hotel in Southern California. Centrally located. Elevators 
and fire escapes. Baths, hot and cold water in all suites. Modern conveniences 
Five large sample rooms for commercial travelers 

J. E. O'BRIEN, Manager. 






los Angeles 
Incorporated 1894 


San Franciseo 
52? MARKET ST. LIVE TREES and all kinds of Nursery Stock 


fur sale at 





Incorporated 1892 7s 


Send and get a copy THE POMONA NURSERY 


ge of our t k on Oliv 
oO 00 Le) 7c 
| oELL THE FARTH R. &. ao car, | Culture, mailed free. HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, 
omona al. 
mae “ Pomona, Cal. 


When You Travel tke tHe 


romanta Re Route 


The only line running Pullman Palace and Tourists’ Sleeping Cars from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 
The only line with its own tracks between California, Chicago and St. Louis. 

The only line between Los Angeles and San Diego. The only line between Los Angeles and Riverside. 

The direct line to the favorite summer resorts. 




















FREQUENT TRAINS LOW RATES QUICK TIME 
For tickets and full information regarding any trip, long or short, call on the nearest agent of the Company. 
W. F. WHITE, H. G. THOMPSON, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass, Ag't, S.C. Ry 
Lus ANGELES, CAL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





URI EMBODY aa fo McKOON & YOAKUM 
REAL ESTATE 129 South Broadway & GUNBY REAL ESTATE 


104 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. REAL, ESTATE 234 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 














Choice Lands for General Farming tow prices 
$60 TO $100 AND UPWARD PER ACRE ics 


Smooth, rich, sandy loam. All under cultivation. Ample water supply for irrigation passes 
at convenient points through these lands. Unsurpassed for grain, hay, deciduous and citrus 
fruits, etc. Nearness to city market and seaport adds value to all products. Having access by 
good level roads, or two lines of railroad, into the metropolis of all Southern California. Beautiful 
scenery of mountains, valley and ocean. Healthful location. Only six to twelve miles from 
Los Angeles or the ocean in two directions. Only ten miles from, and in sight of, Redondo, one 
of the finest health and pleasure resorts on the Southern California Coast. 


BIXBY, HOWARD & CO., 304 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 














YOU HAVE LONGER EARS THAN |, 
if YOU HAVE NOT BEEN TO 


CAMP WILSON 


A Summer and Winter 
Resort overa mile high,on 
the summit of the Sierras 
Telephone Wiley & Greely 
(No. 10) and engage your 
mules for the ascent. In 4 
hours you will be at the 
} Camp, and enjoy the 


Finest View to be had in 
America. 





Round trip from Pasadena 
< Te) dat 








For further particulars address 
©. S. MARTIN, 


Pasadena. 


$30 “ACRE 


FOR LANDS LOCATED IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Will grow 


¢ O 


Oranges, Lemons, and all other Fruits 
takes the choice. Remember, $35.00 
for land as*good as any in the State 


ADDRESS 


SAN MARCOS LAND COMPANY 


D. P. HALE, Manager 
1336 D St., San Diego, Cal. 

JACOBS, Superintendent 
San Marcos, San Diego Co., 


W.G 
Cal 





Baker House 2 3 


G. F. HEISTAND, PrRopPRIETOR 
Rates $1.25 to $2.00 per day 
Special rates by the week or month 
OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 


FREE BUS... —a= REDLANDS, CAL. 





OLIVE TREES 


F. M. HUNT, - - - Redlands, California. 


OLIVE GROWERS MANUAL and Prices sent 


on application 





WANTED corres oF 


CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED 
BK MAGAZINE 
October, 1801 April, May August, 1592 January 


February, March, April, 1*94 
DEMPSTER BROS., 
Bond St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 













A 
Specialty. 


Lands for Colony 


Enterprise. 





Moist Lands 
for 
Alfalfa 


and 


4S 









For 


anything in 


REAL ESTATE 


call on 
Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 


Beets 
ata 


Barga 


A 
. 





Adams Street Property 


FOR SALE 


Lot 75 x 185, corner Adams and Sever- 
ance Streets.» 
Lot 75 x 190, near Scarf Street. 


Lot 50 x 150, adjoining St. James Park. 


All these in the very best location on 
the street. 


E. F.C. KLOKKE, Owner 


242 S. BROADWAY 





> lade EACH On easy terms, two lots on 
$375 Kohler street, west of Central 
Avenue; electric cars; the cheapest lots three 


quarters of a mile from postoffice Kohler Street is 
graded, graveled, curbed, sprinkled, cement walks 
W. J. FIDHER, 227 W Second Street 








THE NEW 


BirDSEYE ViEW OF LOS ANGELES 


surrounding country in 
x 4f By matl, 5 


The Birdseye View Co., 


Los Augeles, Cal 


And 1,000 square miles 


four colors ; size » cents 


Address 


OLIVE TREES 


IN VARIETY 
For Price List and OLIVE GRoweERs' 
Address, 
JOHN 8S. CALKINS, 
Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 


HAND Book 


‘= 


OUR FRIENDS 


in Los Angeles will be looked 
up this month by Mr.G. H 
Paine, the authorized subscription agent of the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE for this city Mr. Paine is an 
intelligent, responsible and well known resident of 
os Angeles He was fur many vears in business 
here, until the loss of his right arm at the shoulder 
closed his career as expert watchmaker. 











THE TRACT OF HOMES. 


Don’t fail to see this beautiful tract, the finest in the 
city, four 80-fost streets, one stroet 100 fect wide: all 
the streets graded, graveled, cemoxt walks and czrte: 
Streets sprinkled; shade trees on all streets; lets 50and 
60 feet front; city water piped on all streets; rich sandr 
loam soil; Tract is 15 to 18 feet higher thas Grand are. 
and Figueroa st. 2 electric cars; 15 minutes’ ride to the 
business center; ome block nearer than Adams and 
Figueroa cts.; building clause in each deed, no cheap 
houses allowed; buy and build your home where you wil! 
have all modern improvements and be assured tha: the 
class of homes will cause the value to double inside of 
12 months; 5000 fect on Adams ct.; we ark you to see 
this tract now; if out for a drive, go through this 
tract; go out Adams st. to Central Ave., or take the 
Central or Maple avo. cars to Adams st. and seo the 
class cf improvements; lots offered for sale for a shor; 
time for $200, $250, $5C0 to $600 on the most faveratle 
terms; cfice corner of Central ave and Adams st.: 
free carriages from our office at all times. 

GRIDER & Dow, 
109% SOUTH BROA OWAY. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Headquarters for Lemon and Orange Groves and 
Farming Lands 


TEL. 12990 


OVERTON & FIREY 
REAL: ESTATE 


POMONA, CAL. 


a> 


Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for 
sale. Also improved lands well located aan 

We have several fine Groves for ex 
change for eastern property. 

If you want a home in the leading Orange pro- 
ducing section in Southern California, call on or 
address us. 


Orange 


Correspondence solicited 
OVERTON & FIREY, 
POMONA, CAL. 





Pacific Hotel — romona 
ae 


A. M. BLAKESLEY, Prornierorn 
rr 
Tourist and Commercial Rates, $1.25 per dey and 
upward. Special by the week or month. 
FREE ‘BUS 








Abul 
Ki TH 
Milli 


~ 


257 S Saring JS 2 7 
7 _SosAng eles, Cal. 


nery Goods 





The Los Angeles Engraving Go. 


PRACTICAL PHOTO ENGRAVERS 








S. MAIN STREET 


LOS ANGELES 


205 '» 














IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS 


While in Southern California you will necessarily make Los Angeles 
your headquarters. 


“The Hollenbeck” 


'S BY ALL MEANS 


The Best Hotel in Los Angeles 





; 
' 








The HOLLENBECK, cor. Spring and Second Streets, Los An- 
Strictly first-class in every respect. All modern 
Centrally located. Opera 
Street car lines to all parts 


REMEMBER "e Hol 


Recently remodeled and refurnished. 
in same block. 


conveniences. 
House, Church, Public Library, etc., 


of the city. 
: A. C. BILICKE & CO., Proprietors 


HOTEL — 


op 


ay SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fae Dene 








->“HIs Hotel is the largest in the city, accommodating 300 guests. 
e Rooms large and sunny. It overlooks the ocean from the most 
commanding site on Florence Heights, free from the dust and 
noise of the city, yet only three minutes from the post 
office. The cuisine and excellent appointments of this 
house have won for it a national reputation among the 
best travelers. It adjoins the City Park of 1400 acres, 
and has a private park. Spacious hotel court contains 
tennis ground and tropical trees and plants. Visitors 
to San Diego admit that the FLORENCE surpasses all other hotels 
in comfort. Being 183 feet above sea-level it is free from sea 
dampness. Send for illustrated free volume on Southern California. 
A. E. NUTT, OWNER AND PROPRIETOR 








THE HORTON HOUSE 


D STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH 
ON PLAZA 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Most Centrally Located and Best Equipped Hotel in the City. 


It occupies the entire north side of the Plaza, and has over TWO HUNDRFD 
HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, arranged singly or en suite. The table 
is provided with the BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS, and the cuisine is unsur- 
passed. Two lines of street cars pass its doors, affording means of transit to 
almost any part of the city, and the hotel bus meets all trainsand steamers. The 
postoffice is just opposite this hotel and it is surrounded by large new brick blocks. 


Run on American Plan. Rates $2 and $2.50 per Day. 


aw We defy competition as regards the quality of our table. “@a 


W. E. HADLEY, Proprietor. 





HOTEL PALOMARES 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA. 





A strictly first- chess house of 130 lenge 3 rooms, elegantly furnished. 
Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 





G. G. GREEN 


OWNER 


OTe. nian 














PASADENA'S The Newest and Finest of the great Pleasure Resorts of 
MAGNIFICENT California. Fine, large Tennis Court and Billiard Room 
MORESQUE Finest Private Theatre on the Pacific Coast. I'wo Elevators. 
PALACE Electric Lights. Private Gardens. 300 sunny and spacious 


Rooms with Private Parlors and Bath Rooms. Conservatory. 


Hungarian Orchestra. Promenade. Three large Reading and Writing Rooms for 


ladies and gentlemen. 














